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Cotton and the Labor Problem 


The national character of the cotton problem is brought 
out in an illuminating way in a report recently issued by 
the Agricultural Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The report points out that in 
recent years the production of cotton in the United 
States has been declining, prices have been high, and 
as a result other nations are turning their attention to 
cotton growing in other parts of the world. 


In true British fashion, the United Kingdom has com- 
missioned the British Empire Cotton Growing Corpora- 
tion, which under roval charter is promoting cotton culture 
“fp British territory, including Egypt. It is estimated 
tat 150,000 bales can possibly be raised in the Sudan, 
with native labor, and that in the Uganda (East Africa), 
where twenty years ago cotton culture was unknown, be- 
tween 100,000 and 120,000 bales were produced by the 
natives in 1923. Attempts have been made to introduce 
cotton growing in Nigeria (West Africa), Nyasaland 
(East Africa), Union of South Africa, Tanganyika 
Territory (East Africa), Kenya Colony (East Africa), 
while India is reported to be producing on the average 
some four and a half million bales per year. Australia, 
British West Indies, and some of the smaller areas of 
the Empire show cotton growing possibilities. 

America, because of its suitable climate, soil, and great 
supply of laborers, a large proportion of whom in the 
cotton region are Negroes, has not only raised a great 
deal of cotton for domestic use but has exported a large 
surplus. The Chamber of Commerce report shows, how- 
ever, that in 1924 the cotton exports were 33 per cent 
under our pre-war average. Before the war the value 
of the cotton exported was 54 per cent of the value of 
all American agricultural exports. Since then the value 
of the cotton exported, although still the largest single 
value, has dropped to 32 per cent of the total value. 


The labor supply and the boll weevil have been the 
main problems of the Cotton Belt. The migration of 
Negroes from the South has brought into bold relief 
their relation to cotton growing which has depended so 
Igcely upon Negro farmers of whom in 1920 there 
F 922,914. Of these, 703,099 were tenants, 217,589 
were whole or part owners of the land they cultivated. 
and 2,226 were managers. The steady migration of 
Negroes to industrial centers of the North and East 
has seriously affected cotton culture even in the face of 
the bringing of increased numbers of Mexican lahorers 


into the Cotton Belt, and the effort to pick cotton by 
machinery. The report states: “There apparently is an 
increasing tendency to break up large cotton plantations 
into smaller units, substituting white owners and tenants 
for Negro tenants. Cotton has been grown primarily 
under the tenant system, in 10 leading cotton states 43.5 
per cent of the land being operated by owners and man- 
agers as against 56.5 per cent operated by cash, share 
and cropper tenants. The labor shortage makes for 
increased dependence upon the tenant system of cotton 
production.” 


An estimate by the Department of Labor indicated 
that between September 1, 1922, and August 31, 1923, 
a large proportion of the Negroes left the cotton 
growing regions of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina. This labor factor has 
doubtless been one of the big items in the cost of produc- 
ing cotton, which varies with the personal efficiency of the 
growers. 


This factor of personal efficiency in cotton production 
emphasizes the importance of the extension work among 
Negro farmers which has been developed since 1905 by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. In 1908 
there were only seven men and women agents for this 
agricultural extension work. In 1923 there were 290 
men and women employed in agricultural extension work 
among Negroes with two field representatives in the 
Department of Agriculture supervising the work in 
fifteen states; about 160 counties in these states have 
local agents. These extension workers reach large num- 
bers of Negro farmers who grow cotton. The impor- 
tance of their work to cotton culture is seen in the fact 
that these agents are helping the Negro cotton farmers 
to improve their land, the fertility of which has been 
lowered by the constant growing of cotton, soil erosion 
and winter leeching. Thev have been showing them 
how to terrace their fields, to select good cotton seed, 
to apply fertilizer, to grow legumes for soil improvement 
and to fight the boll weevil. 

For instance, in 1923. according to the Department of 
Agriculture, the poisoning of the boll weevil was dem- 
onstrated on over 450 Negro farms in various parts 
of Mississippi, on 460 farms in Alabama and 230 farms 
in Arkansas, and a proportionate number in other states. 
These avents are also trving to help the farmers to raise 
enough food and feed crops to supply their families and 
live stock, thus enabling them to continue raising cotton 
as their money crop. 


| 


The Imperial Wizard Speaks 


There has been much controversy over the Ku Klux 
Klan in relation to various racial components of the 


Appulation of the United States. The following summary 


excerpts from addresses by Dr. H. W. Evans, Imperial 
Wizard of the Klan, given at the “Second Imperial Klon- 
vokation” held in Kansas City, Mo., September 23 to 26 
last, and recently published, are given here because they 
furnish an authoritative basis of judgment of the Klan’s 
aims and professions. 

“The Klan embodies the group mind of America.” The 
Klan “speaks for all America.” 

He asserted: “We have known, instinctively, what 
science has just learned—that each race to be worth while 
must be kept pure.” “Our race has been endowed, above 
all others, with that God-given thing which we call 
conscience.” 

After stating that cosmopolitanism is assailing our 
civilization, he defined the term as including sovietism, 
communism, anarchism, Judaism and Roman Catholicism, 
and said that each of these has a group mind which is 
opposed to the American group mind. He went on to 
say that there are four types of peoples who are seeking 
to destroy the group mind of America. 

1. The Jews “are lacking in what we call public spirit,” 
as they have survived through submission and the sacrifice 
of their independence. He stated: “They cannot avoid 
being hostile to Americanism,” although he conceded that 
they have contributed to American welfare. 

2. The Celts “like the Jews, have power among us. 
. . . Though active in politics, their loyalty goes first to 
the Roman Church.” 

_ 3. Mediterranean peoples, who “are the remnants of the 
man Empire, are composed of mixed blood and de- 


“| scended from many races that conquered their territory or 


were introduced as slaves.” “They have passed through 
many forms of government and have remaining little of 
the spirit of group loyalty.” The speaker asserted that 
“they have been trained through centuries into submission 
to the Roman Church.” 

4. The Alpine group from “Europe’s peasant class,” 
mainly Slavic and Southern German in origin, docile, 
stolid, he holds do not contribute anything to independence 
and leadership. He claims further that “they, too, have 
been for centuries controlled and dominated by the Roman 
Church,” 

The speaker summed up: “Thus we have peoples who 
have been so steeped in allegiance different from that of 
the American group that they cannot become loyal mem- 
bers of our national body.” Concerning the Klan’s atti- 
tude toward the Negro he said: “We are accused of 
hostility to the Negro, and that is not true. The Klan 
is the Negro’s best friend, because it proposes to help 
solve the problem which his presence in America brings. 

. The Negro is not a menace to Americanism in the 
sense that the Jew or Roman Catholic is a menace. . . . 
He is simply racially incapable of understanding, sharing 
in or contributing to Americanism.” 

The Imperial Wizard outlined also the organization's 
policy and program for the purpose of maintaining Ameri- 
canism since “the Klan prescribes America for Ameri- 
cans.” Americanism is defined in terms of nationalism, 

the right of each nation to develop its own genius and 

s instincts received from God. This nationalism requires 
a definite geographical area, a homogeneous population, 
a common language, unity in fundamental religious 
thought, continued loyalty of the citizenry. Such Ameri- 
canism is expressed through a representative democracy 
designed to achieve the kind of nationalism suited to our 
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race, and “the Ku Klux Klan is the personification of true 
American nationalism. . . . The Klan is Protestantism 
personified. This unity between Protestantism 
and Americanism is no accident.” 

In order to carry out its ow and move toward its 
objectives as set forth, the speaker said that the Klan 
works along several different lines. First, the Klan must 
safeguard Americanism by preventing “further encroach- 
ments. A second task is that of converting the 
aliens now with us into Americans,” and “third, we must 
bring the ideal of Americanism to the highest possible 
level. We must make it stand for all that is fine and 
good, both nationally, and internationally.” The program 
includes honor to the flag, promotion of the public school, 
service to the Protestant Church, the sanctity of the home 
and promotion of respect for law. 

Upon such a statement of its case the “Invisible Empire” 
is apparently willing to be judged. 


Child Labor Among Negro Americans 


Abolition of child labor in this country would have 
significant interracial aspects, for Negro children suffer 
the handicaps of child labor to a degree of which few 
people know. In 1920, of all Negro children in the coun- 
try ten to fifteen years of age, 21.9 per cent were gain- 
fully employed (compared with 6.7 per cent of the chil- 
dren of similar age of the white population). Over a 
quarter, 26.7 per cent, of all the Negro boys in the country 
ten to fifteen years of age were gainfully employed, and 
17.1 per cent of the girls of those ages. The situation 
is serious when stated in terms of the whole group of 
Negro children who are under sixteen years of age. The 
physical, mental, and moral consequences of indifference 
to the children’s welfare appear still more threatening 
when it is realized that 16.3 per cent of all the Negro 
children from ten to thirteen years of age were gainfully 
employed. Nearly a fifth, 19.5 per cent, of the boys and 
well over a tenth, 13.1 per cent, of the girls from ten to 
thirteen years of age were gainfully employed in 1920. Of 
adolescent Negro boys and girls fourteen years of age, 
30.3 per cent, and of those fifteen years of age, 37.7 per 
cent were gainfully employed. Nearly half, 48.2 per cent 
of all fifteen year old boys and more than a quarter, 27.9 
per cent, of all fifteen year old Negro girls were gainfully 
employed in 1920. These percentages translated into num- 
bers give the following table: 


NUMBER OF NEGRO Boys AND GIRLS OF SPECIFIED 
Aces WuHo WERE GAINFULLY EmMpLoyep In 1920 


Years of age Boys 
10-13 96,470 
14 45,471 
15 49,656 
16 66,351 
17 74,217 
(Figures from pamphlet soon to be published by the 


Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and Race 
Relations. ) 


Contrasts in Color Viewpoints 


Two recent articles on the problems between white and 
Negro groups in America give two angles of the situation 
viewed from the white side. One of them by Julian S. 
Huxley, an English writer who lived for some years in 
Houston, Texas, appeared in the November 29, 1924, issue 
of The Spectator. The other is by a colored man so light 


in complexion that he frequently passes for white. He 
writes anonymously in the February number of the 
Century magazine under the title “White, but Black.” 


“Apown hair, Nordic features and white skin. 
‘wife and daughter live on the outskirts of Harlem. “My 
wife is of olive-brown skin, with lustrous black hair. 


Mr. Iluxley’s article recounts many of the notions 
about Negroes which the Chicago Commission on Race 
Relations in its study of the Negro in Chicago termed 
“secondary beliefs concerning Negroes” and defined as 


d@egroes.” For instance, he regards the Negro mind “as 

ifferent from the white mind as the Negro from the white 
body”—his assumption being that this proves the Negro 
has a child’s mind. He repeats some of the secondary 
beliefs of public opinion in the United States such as that 
Negroes wear glasses for style and have dentists make 
“gold pseudo-stoppings for affixion to perfectly sound 
Negro teeth.” The writer says: “It is an interesting 
fact that the American Negroes show an unusually large 
deficit of males as compared with females, apparently be- 
cause more men than women succeed in . . whitening 
themselves.” The statement is hardly borne out by the 
census figures for 1920, which show 5,209,436 males and 
5,253,695 females. The deficit is but .842 per cent and 
Mr. Huxley’s explanation of it would probably be called, 
by scientific students, gratuitous rather than apparent. He 
further asserts that “there are no well-authenticated cases 
of pure blacks rising to any eminence.” He apparently 
knows nothing of Dr. R. R. Moton, Principal of Tuskegee 
Institute, Dr. R. R. Wright, Jr., noted Negro churchman, 
Professor Kelly Miller, the author, not to mention a num- 
ber of others who have won distinction and who can trace 
their ancestry back to African forebears. Mr Huxley 
sees in the Negro migration only the development of an 
unfriendly attitude of the North toward the Negro and 
“betterment for the blacks who stay South.” 


The other writer, in the February issue of the Century, 
tells of his experience as a Negro so classed because of his 
few drops of Negro blood though having blue eyes, light 
He and his 


b: “modifications and variants of supposed attributes of 


Others than myself have called her beautiful. We 
have yet to enter a restaurant without the almost imper- 
ceptible, yet none the less visible, hesitancy in seating us 
on the part of the waiter, the turning of heads, and sub- 
dued buzzing comment of the other diners—inaudible, yet 
unmistakable, discussion of the racial identity of my wife 
and me. . . . On one such occasion, after reaching our 
table, I casually asked my wife a question in French. 
Instantly, miraculously, the apathetic waiter, who stood 
near after thrusting in front of us the menu, was galva- 
nized into obsequious attention. . Or perhaps we 
walk down Seventh Avenue between 130th and 145th 
Streets, the promenade of Negro New York. Here the 
staring is sometimes insolent or hostile, sometimes softly 
inquiring. Written on the faces of many is the convic- 
tion that my wife and I flaunt ourselves shamelessly, she 
a colored woman, [ her white lover. The growing bitter- 
ness of Negroes against that sort of thing reacts on us, 
though they know not how.” 


He traveled in the South on a Pullman car. A Southern 
white man told him that all persons with a drop of colored 
blood can be distinguished by their finger nails: “If you 
had a single drop of nigger blood in you, you'd have a 
dark-blue circle right there,” indicating the colored man’s 
finger nail. 


He once proposed to the pastor of a white church in a 

outhern city to join the membership in response to a 
sign offering “hearty welcome to all.’””. The minister com- 
mended his intelligence and character and was about to 
welcome him when informed that he had Negro blood. 
The minister then declined to consider his proposal be- 
cause that would be social equality. 
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Abatement of Lynching Since 1914 


Data from a pamphlet prepared by Professor Monroe 
N. Work of Tuskegee Institute, and soon to be published 
by the Commission on the Church and Race Relations of 
the Federal Council show an encouraging decrease in the 
number of lynchings in the United States during the past 
ten years. Sixteen persons, all Negroes, were murdered 
by mobs in 1924. Nine of these persons were already in 
the hands of representatives of the law, and in their cases 
there was no reason to anticipate miscarriage of justice had 
the law been allowed to take its course. The offenses 
charged against those lynched were murder, 1; rape, 5; 
attempted rape, 2; killing officer of the law, 2; insulting 
woman, 3; attacking woman, 1; killing man in altercation, 
1; wounding man, 1. Ten states were disgraced by mob 
murders in 1924—Florida by 5, Georgia and Mississippi 
by 2 each, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina and Texas each by one. In some 
instances states that had a clean record for one or more 
years had that record broken in 1924. 

The sixteen outrages reported for 1924 were fewer than 
have taken place in any previous year during which records 
were kept. The number for 1923 was 32, and for 1922 it 
was 57. The figures each year from 1914 to 1922 were 
between 52 and 83 except in 1917 when the number of 
victims was 38. 

The actual decrease in the number of lynchings was 
even more significant in that there was an increase during 
the period 1914-1924 in the proportion of instances where 
proper vigilance has prevented crimes of lynching. There 
were 45 such instances reported in 1924, which means that 
of 61 attempted lynchings, 45 were prevented and 16 per- 
petrated. “In 1914, there were 52 persons reported 
lynched and 17 reported preventions of lynchings. That 
is, there were more than three times as many lynchings as 
there were instances of lynchings being prevented. In 
1924, ten years later, the opposite is true.” 


More Support for Negro Education 


A statement recently issued by the John I. Slater 
Fund gives figures that indicate an increasing public 
support of county training schools, a distinctive type of 
training institution for Negro teachers in the South. In 
1914 there were eight of these schools, with 41 teachers 
and 184 students in the high school grades. Public 
funds for salaries amounted to $10,696, and funds 
administered through the Slater Board amounted to 
$8,189. Ten years later, in 1924, there were 204 schools 
with 1,297 teachers and 6,189 pupils in high school 
grades. Contributions made through the Slater Board 
for teachers’ salaries amounted to $69,300, and public 
appropriations had increased from $10,696 to $594,268. 
During the past four years North Carolina has appro- 
priated from public funds $2,200,000 for higher institu- 
tions of learning for its Negro population. This amount 
has been devoted to four normal schools and the Agri- 
cultural and Technical College for buildings, improve- 
ments and maintenance. A part was used for secondary 
education, since all these schools still maintain high 
school departments. 

Conspicuous gifts from private individuals have been 
made to Negro education in recent months. These in- 
clude the income from $1,600,000, given by Mr. James 
B. Duke to Johnson C. Smith University. It will amount 
to about $96,000 annually and is a part of his $40,000,000 
gift to North Carolina educational and welfare work. 
Miles Memorial College, Birmingham, Ala., received 
$75,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. The Palmer 
Memorial School at Sedalia, N. C., was given $75,000 


by Mr. and Mrs. Galen Stone, contingent on a duplica- 
tion of the amount from other sources. Hampton and 
Tuskegee Institutes received $1,000,000 each in the 
distribution of stock estimated at $14,000,000 given to 
educational institutions by Mr. George Eastman of 
cope N. Y. Mr. Eastman’s gift, together with 
000 from the Rockefeller Foundation, $250,000 
from an anonymous giver, $25,000 from the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, and $25,000 from Mrs. Aaron E. Malone 
of St. Louis, has encouraged those conducting the cam- 
paign for the two institutions. 


Tendencies In Race Relations 


A succinct statement of Aspects and Tendencies of the 
Race Problem was presented by Professor Monroe N. 
} Work in his paper before the Research Section of the 
1924 meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
Classified as secondary aspects of the problem were 
economic progress; educational progress, suggested by 
graduation from college of about 5,000 Negro youths 
in the last thirteen vears; political progress, indicated 
by growing independence of traditional party affiliation, 
the growing numbers of Negro office holders, increase 
of Negro voting in the South, activity of Negro women 
in politics; and the migration of Negroes, the net result 
being that nearly a million more Negroes live in cities 
than thirteen years ago, and there are more than half a 
million more Negroes living in the North than there 
were in 1912. 
Primary aspects include: (1) the marked decrease in 
lynching; (2) the tendency toward segregation which 
has become more conspicuous; (3) riots growing out of 
immediate causes such as Negro migration, an intensified 
housing situation, exaggerated reports concerning crimes 
' gNegroes, the state of the public mind with reference 
) K he Negro and “his place,” the disposition of Negroes 
not to recede from what they consider a just position; 
(4) the notable growth of race consciousness; (5) the 
increase in efforts for the betterment of race relations 
through the Commission on Interracial Cooperation and 
the Federal Council of Churches. 

The tendencies mentioned include: (1) shift of points 
of race friction from rural to urban centers; (2) gen- 
eral advance of the Negroes, tending to change their 
status and outlook, and to bring about more contacts’ with 
the white group, particularly between more intelligent 
elements of the groups; and (3) the growing tendency 
to handle the problems of race relations on a basis of 
cooperation. 


THE RACIAL HISTORY OF MAN. By Rotranp B. 
Dixon. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 
$6.00. 
This book is a minutely careful piece of work valuable 
to the technical student of anthropology. The author 
has attempted to make an entirely new examination of 
the human remains on the face of the earth. “Not,” he 
says, “that I do not regard these (other authorities) with 
great respect, but that I wished to be wholly unprejudiced, 
to have no thesis to prove, to take nothing for granted, 
to be able to apply to the whole body of data of man’s 
physical characteristics one single method of analysis, 
and to follow the evidence fearlessly to whatever con- 
' {gions it might logically lead.” The use of the word 
Re” =which involves linguistic, cultural, historical and 
political factors the author regards as unjustifiable, but 
to him “a race is a biological group, based on community 
of physical characters.” The problem is to discover 
how many groups characterized by certain physical factors 
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are to be recognized in mankind ; how they are distributed ; 
by what routes they have spread over the face of the 
earth; how they have interacted upon each other; and 
what and where and when was their probable origin. 
During man’s long history the original racial factors, 
whatever they were, have been so interwoven and blended 
“that the vast majority of all living men must have a 
complex racial ancestry, and such a thing as a pure race 
can hardly be expected to exist.” The idea is stressed 
also that “we cannot point to any group of criteria and 
say that these are inherently connected and form a true 
racial standard. We have as yet no absolute 
standard of race, against which we may measure peoples 
to determine their true racial character and affiliations, 
we can only set up arbitrary standards, and, using these 
as our measure, determine the character and relationships 
of people in terms of our arbitrarily selected units.” By 
this method mankind may be divided into groups defi- 
nitely characterized at least by these selected criteria. 
Of the two groups of criteria, (1) external or super- 
ficial, and (2) internal, structural or skeletal, the latter, 
being measurements, are preferred as more exact. Of 
such measurements, or rather of indices which express 
in the form of percentage ratios various measurements 
of the skull, three are chosen—the cranial or cephalic 
index, the altitudinal or length-height index, and the 
nasal index. 

In addition to the uncertainty of application of chosen 
criteria, there are further difficulties due to insufficiency 
of existing data. First, for many peoples, and for most 
in their early history, no accurate or satisfactory measure- 
ments exist. Of others, measurements of perhaps only 
half a dozen individuals are available, while “the mini- 
mum number which can he regarded as satisfactory is 
fifty, and conclusions based on less than a hundred must 
always be accepted with reserve.” Second, the differ- 
ences of technique among various observers render their 
measurements not comparable. Using the “arbitrarily 
selected” criteria, and making use of all available data. 
the author has done an extremely painstaking piece of 
work. 

The treatise is divided into six “books,” dealing re- 
spectively with Europe, Africa, Asia, Oceania, North 
America and South America in detail. In the final 
chapter the author gives his “general conclusions” con- 
cerning the movements and distribution of various types. 
One is struck with the frequent repetition of reference 
to the unsatisfactorily small number of crania, from 
which conclusions are drawn. and the tables provided 
indicate that in onlv a verv few cases is the minimum 
of fifty available. The author says, “This shifting and 
drifting of peoples. voluntary or involuntary, blind or 
purposeful, confined within narrow limits or extending 
beyond the borders of continents, form as we look back 
upon the long history of the human race, a very com- 
plex picture. Yet in the seeming chaos it seems possible 
to discern a few general tendencies, a few characteristics 
of the various types, which stand out in their struggles 
with one another.” 

The value of this text as a book of reference for those 
who are occupied with problems which involve the use 
of the exact information hrought together so painstak- 
ingly, is unquestionable, but relationship between the 
criteria the author uses and social values is quite aues- 
tionable. For example, in discussing our own immigra- 
tion problem the author in his references to racial con- 
tributions seems to have lost sieht of his intention to 
he free from the influence of presuppositions. 


D. M. B. 
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